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Edinburgh, May 15. 1169, 


SIR, 


HAVE conſidered your thoughts on pa- 
tronage and preſentations, ſuggeſted, as 

you ſay, by an overture of the laſt Ge- 
neral aſſembly on the ſubject. This per- 
formance will no doubt be univerſally at- 
tended to, if it were only from reſpect to 
the committee of that aſſembly by whom 
it has been adopted and tranſmitred to preſ- 
byteries, I muſt however take the liberty 
to differ from you in opinion as to ſome 


55 propoſitions 
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propoſitions which you advance, and to 
offer my reaſons for doing ſo. 


Your ſentiments I fully approve of, when 
you ſpeak of. the great importance of re- 
** I1g10n to the happineſs of mankind,” of 
oy the importance of an eſtabliſhed ander of 

* men to inſtruct them, and to form their 

ideas with reſpect to religion, to imbue 

* them with the principles of religion, and 


* to form their manners according to its 
* diſtates,” 


I ſuſpe that you reaſon unſoundly i 
the deduction you have made from — 
* that the man to whom the people are 
* willing to liſten,” you certainly meant 
to ſay, ** moſt willing to liſten, is of all 05 
* thers the moſt proper for theſe purpoſes.” 
I will venture to ſay, that many are the 
Caſes in which he is the moſt improper. 


If, in ſpite of the moſt pure religion, vice 
and corruption prevail much in the Chri- 
ſtian world, it is not harſh or indecent to 
juppoſe, that the bulk of men ought to be 
treated as diſeaſed patients. Would it be 
ate to truſt a man in a dangerous — 
wit 
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with the choice of his phyſician? No! his 
friends, who are cool. are certainly the pro- 
per perſons to chuſe for him; probably he 
would decide in favour of the Quack or 
Mountebank Doctor, whom he had ſeen a 
little before play ing his tricks on the ſtage: 
Neither would it be ſafe, that the patient 
ſhould preſcribe his own medicines, diet, or * 
regimen, In ſpiritual matters the danger 
is {till greater. 

In ſome pariſhes of Scotland, the trade 
of ſmuggling has gone on at a great rate; 
in other words, the trade of thieying from 
the public. In carrying it on, not only ſea- 
men and fiſhermen, but farmers and their 
ſervants, muſt be actively concerned in the 
night, when other thieves are at work, and 
often on the Lord's day. From a pariſh of 
ſmugglers, What choice of a miniſter can 
we expect? Surely, any other than of a2 
worthy man, who, from a principle of 
conſcience, would talk much to them. 
about the great, but deſpiſed duties 
of living ſoberly, n and Godly 
in the world. They would chuſe a man, 
if ſuch was to be found, who would flatter 
their prejudices, let alone their vices, or 

whoſe 
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whoſe mouth could be ſhut at any time oy 
a ſhare of the ſpoil, 


In ſome parts of the kingdom the Anti- 
nomian tenets, condemned by this church, 


are ſtill in great reputation; and, except in a 
very few counties, the tide of the common 


people runs in that+ channel. Hence the 


diſtinction made betwixt preachers 3 : ſome 
of whom, by preaching always in the An- 
tinomian ſtrain, or one nearly approaching 


it, are called popular preachers: While o- 
thers, whoſe great ſtudy it is © to imbue 
* them with the principles of the religion, 


and to form their manners according to 
* 1ts dictates,” are ſtiled moral, faſhion- 


able, or polite, epithets uſually beſtowed 
in the way of reproach, What can induce 
any young man, upon his entering into the 
miniſtry, to throw off his natural good 
ſenſe, and take up with popular jargon, I 
cannot ſee, except by falling into the ſame - 
miſtake with yourſelf, “that the man to 
:*, whom the people are willing, i. e. moſt 
willing, to liſten, is of all others, the 
+ molt proper for inſtructing them,” or to 


the deſire of ſtanding high in their eſtima- 


ticn, knowing that their clamour may ob- 
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ſtruct his ſettlement, and that their united 
ſupport may perhaps carry it ſwimmingly 
on. It is much to be apprehended, that the 
commonalty of Scotland have been too 
much the guides of the clergy, and have 
imbued them with their pecuhar principles, 
while they ought to have ſtood forth, mo- 
deſtly, in their own proper character as the 
guides of their r | 


In another bien you ſay very properly, 
That the office of a miniſter, is to inſtruct 

* all his pariſhioners without diſtinction, 
in the principles of religion.” And, after 
an enumeration of the duties to be perform- 
ed by him, you are pleaſed to add, that 
* to qualify him for theſe duties, polite li- 
“ terature and elegant erudition will be of 
“no uſe,” I ſuſpect that many of your 
readers will look upon theſe two propoſiti- 
ons to be contradictory, 


Were the attentions of the miniſteral of- 
fice wholly confined to the illiterate and la- 
borious peaſants, or were the middle rank 
as illiterate at this preſent time as they 
were halt a century ago, I would ſubſcribe 
to your laſt aſſertion. But among the 

i country- 
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country-farmers at this day, there are 
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numbers to be found, ſenſible, judicious, 
and knowing, And it is but doing juſtice 
to the country gentleman to allow, that as 
ſome are learned and penetrating, ſo many 
of them are very acute, and have got into 
the habits of reading, thinking, or talking 


freely about religion. When they go to 


church, they do not expect to be entertain- 
ed with polite literature, or elegant erudi- 
tion. And I may venture to affirm, that, 
owing to the good fenſe or indolence of 
the clergy, they almoſt never meet with it. 
But, without polite literature and elegant e- 
rudition, a clergyman is ſcarcely qualified 
to bear a part, as the world now goes, in 
the company of laymen, let his piety or 
ſtock of practical divinity be ever ſo great, 
eſpecially if the converſation ſhould turn on 
religion. Papiſts and Schifmatics in Scot- 
land are generally men of little learning; 
on which account, I think it was unneceſ- 


ſary for you to make an exception in their 


behalf. Your ſmart free-thinkers and rude 
aſſailants of religion, hold up their head in 
all companies where they expect no con- 
troul. Is polite literature and elegant eru- 


dition of no uſe to a clergyman on fuch 


occalions? 


E 
| occaſions ? Moſt aſſuredly by their aid he 


will maintain his ground more firmly when 
attacked; or probably his very preſence 
will check che firſt motions of the adverſary, 


beg, Sir, to be of opinion, that in ſuch an 
age as the preſent, when looſe principles 
on morality and religion are become too 
prevalent and faſhionable, polite literature 
and elegant erudition are become almoſt 
eſſential in the compoſition of a clergyman, 
I have too much candour to ſuppoſe, that, 
by your ſtrong aſſertion on this head, you 
mean any harm to religion. But 1 know 
both laymen and clergymen who will 
infallibly make this concluſion to your 
diſadvantage. Pray, Sir, could any man, 
| who wiſhed well to the intereſts of re- 
ligion, at a period when it was ſo rude- 
ly attacked, think it a matter of indif- 
ference, whether there ſhould have been 
Lelands, Butlers, and Sherlocks to defend 
it? It is true, that the Scottiſh clergy are 
remarkably diligent in the private duties 
of their office, But I aver, let their dili- 
gence be ever ſo great, they muſt have many 
idle hours, and theſe often fitting very un- 
gracefully upon them; _ unleſs they are fil 
led 
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led up by the purſuits of pohte litera- 
ture, and elegant erudition, they muſt 
be politicians or farmers ; for ſome relief 
from buſineſs every man naturally deſires. 


Beſides, if infidelity go on in this country 


at the ſame pace with which it has ſet out, 


- their polite and elegant accompliſhments, 


which you are pleaſed to vilify, will have 


ſubject enough to work upon. I am far 


from thinking that ſuch accompliſhments 
reſt in the perſonal reputation of the poſ- 


ſeſſors; in the uſe of which they are to a 


clergyman independently of his own pro- 


feſſion, 1 am fad el. of 9pipion, that por 
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ing, to improve 0 — to detach from 
thoſe low purſuits in which clergymen, to 


their great diſhonour, ſometimes engage, 
ſervile adulation of the great, an unconſci- 
entious graſping at the applauſe of the vul- 
gar, or the leſs innocent employment of ei- 


ther ſecretly or openly tearing one another. 
Nay, I beg to be of opinion, that theſe pur- 
| ſuits are directly uſeful to a clergyman 1 in 
his own profeſſion, by preſerving him from 
ipleen and languor, b 


of ideas, and i improving his knowledge of 


y enlarging his ſtock 


human 
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human nature, that key to the heart; in 
ſhort, by giving a vigour and variety. to his 
pulpit- performances, whence he will be qua- 
lified not only to inſtruct, but with great- 
er advantage to perſuade and animate his 
hearers, 

From ſeveral paſſages in your A 
ance I muſt conclude, that you have had 
the education of a gentleman, Proceeding 
on this ſuppoſition, | was greatly ſurpriſed 
to find you aſſerting as follows: Such 
being the eflential qualifications of a mi- 

* niſter, it will rarely happen, that either 
Hpatrons or principal heritors will be ſuth- 
 Clent Judges, from their own knowledge 
Vor experience alone, whether a candidate 
for a ſettlement poſleſſes them or not. The 
middle rank of people are beſt qualified 
* of any, to judge of the talents of paſtors.” 
I am really, Sir, at a loſs to imagine in 
what corner of this kingdom you live, or 
who are thoſe patrons and principal heri- 


tors with whoſe ignorance and incapacity 


you are ſo perfectly acquainted. Do you 
haſtily conclude, à priori, that they muſt 
be inſufficient judges of the qualifications 
of a candidate? From what premiſles ? Is 
it that their ſtation, their opulence, and 

affluence 
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affluence debilitate their underſtandings, 


and incapacitate them for knowledge and 


obſervation ? Are they to be viewed as de-, 


ſtitute of common ſenſe and ſagacity?. 
Have they no intereſt in the qualifications. 
of their miniſter? Have they not ſouls 
to be ſaved ? Are they wholly unſuſcepti- 
ble of religious impreſſions ? Do not all of 
them wiſh to have occaſionally a ſenſible 
and -worthy clergyman to- converſe with ? 
For my part, I ſeldom 'ever knew a clergy- 
man of virtue and ability whoſe merit was 
not ſeen and duly valued by the gentry 
with whom he is connected. A defect in 
either of the two is more eaſily diſcerned 
by them, than by the middle rank of men, 

whoſe judgment is often raſh, and. whole 
approbation is often capricious. By your 


plan of humbling the influence of the no- 


bility and gentry in the choice of miniſters, 
you evidently mean to break one of thoſe 
ties which connect them together, at a time, 
when, for the intereſt of religion, the con- 
nection ought rather to be ſtrengthened by 
every honourable mean. Do you ſuſpect 
that the young clergy are in danger of 
becoming too free and faſhionable by this 


intercourſe? I {hall venture to aſſure vou, 


Sir, 
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Sir, that no ſuch conſequence will follow: 
I never knew, nor ever heard of a ſcoundrel 
clergyman of any denomination, popular 
or unpopular, receiving quarter at che hands 
of a profligate heritor. I have been told 
that the officers of the army, few of whom 
are great ſaints, hold an immoral chaplain 
in the higheſt deteſtation, and have ſuch' re- 
verence for a man of worth, that they be- 
have with the ſtricteſt decorum in his pre- 
ſence. 

But pray, Sir, What are thoſe talents of 

a paſtor of which a ſenſible heritor may 
_ judge as thoroughly and ſoundly as any 
tenant or cottar on his eſtate? You ſay, his 
talents in catechiſing and viſiting the pa- 
riſh, in attending on the ſick, in being the 
Friend; and, in ſome meaſure, the compa- 
nion of each of his pariſhioners. Lou are 
a layman, on Which account I can the more 


eafily excuſe you, for not knowing, or not 


remembering, that of theſe talents in a pro- 
bationer, no perſon can have an opportu- 
nity to paſs judgment before ordination, 
and till he has been for ſome time ſettled 
in a pariſh, Till he 1s collated, the mini- 
ſters in the preſbytery are the only proper, 
the only legal and conſtitutional judges of 
bas | aa. his 
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his qualifications ; or, in your own words, 
how far he is qualified to exerciſe the 
« paſtoral office, in the particular circum- 
© ſtances of that pariſh to which he is pre- 
* ſented.” His pulpit-talents, his character, 
his life and converſation, all have acceſs to 


know before the moderation of a call, and 
all have talents to diſcern, according to the 


meaſure of good ſenſe and honeſty they 


poſſeſs, whether patrons, heritors, or te- 
nants. If humanity, good ſenſe, and a 
certain tenderneſs of diſpoſition, are uſeful, 


if not neceſlary talents, for diſcharging the | 


private duties of the paſtoral office, I can- 
not ſee how the gentlemen in a pariſh 
ſhould be leſs qualified to judge of 9 
than the meaneſt pariſhioner? Had I an 
intereſt in the ſettlement of a pariſh, and 


were to devolve my judgment on another, 


I would not heſitate a moment to which of 
theſe two I would give the preference? 


For the middle rank of people; as diſtin- 
guiſhed from patrons and principal heritors, 
you produce a plea of merit very new and 
extraordinary, conſiſting of two branches: 


They are the fitteſt judges of the talents of 


paſtors, ſay you; firſt, Becauſe they poſſeſs 
a ſome 


) 


) 
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ſome knowledge of their own: Secondly; 
Becauſe, poſſeſſing this, they are alſo able 
to feel thoſe powers of inſtruction which 


are apt to produce the greateſt effects « on 
21 of the loweſt claſs. <tr 


Iam quite at a loſs to conceive what 
knowledge of their own thoſe of the mid-. 
dle rank, as diſtinguiſhed from the nobility 
and gentry, poſſeſs, by which they are ena- 
bled to feel the powers of inſtruction in a 
higher degree. If you are not only a lay- 
man, but a lay-elder, and a member of 
this enſuing aſſembly, in juſtice to yourſelf, 
you muſt be more explicit on this head. I 
have no manner of doubt, that on this, and 
other myſterious aſſertions contained in the 
pamphlet, you may be preſented with op- 
portunities of explaining yourſelf. The 
gentry in Scotland are able, if they pleaſe, 
to defend themſelves againſt the charge 
which you have brought againſt them. Per- 


haps they may have the talent of diſcerning 


that you have brought it out only to ſerve 
a turn, and may generouſly forgive you. 


But I beg to remind you, that, among 
the noblemen and gentlemen who are either 


patrons 
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patrons or principal heritors, there are, in 
our days, names diſtinguiſhed for intellec- 
tual ability, learning, virtue, attendance on 
divine inſtitutions, reſpected deſervedly by 
the clergy, and even by the middle rank 
of people, whom you invidiouſly ſet up in 
competition with them, nay, to whom-you 
are pleaſed to give the preference in judging 
of the talents of paſtors. Some of theſe, 


Sir, fit in that houſe where your ſyſtem of 
[Novelties will fall to be canvaſſed. 3 


A. B. 
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